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traced in a very simple way by means of a screen covered
with a layer of fused lithium chloride. This substance when
struck by rapidly-moving positively-electrified particles
phosphoresces with a deep red light; the red lithium line
being very prominent when the light Is examined with the
spectroscope. When lithium chloride is struck by cathode
rays the phosphorescence is steely blue and the spectrum
is continuous. To explore the tube for positive rays a thin
rectangular strip of mica or metal covered with the fused
chloride is attached to a closed glass tube which contains
a piece of iron and can slide along the bottom of the discharge
tube. The strip can be moved to or from the cathode
by moving the piece of iron along the tube by a magnet. If
we start with the mica strip near to the cathode we find that
the anode side of the screen is a brilliant red, proving that
in this region there are plenty of positive rays moving up to
the cathode. When the strip is pulled further away from the
cathode the red light on the anode light persists and is quite
bright until the screen almost reaches the limit of the dark
space close to the negative glow, when it gets into the
negative glow the phosphorescence on the anode side
disappears. This shows that many of the positive rays start
from close to the junction of the dark space and the negative
glow. It is surprising to find how short is the distance which
the screen has to travel from the boundary of the negative
glow for the red phosphorescence to be quite marked. As
at this end of the dark space the electric force is very feeble,
the charged particles cannot have fallen through more than
a small fraction of the potential difference between the anode
and the cathode.

The negative glow is thus a most important place for the
manufacture of the positively charged particles which form
the positive rays; the study of the positive rays enables us, as
we shall see, to determine the character of these particles.